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COUNTERFIRE 


President Carl B. Munck of the National School Boards Association this week pinned 
the label "a cynical campaign" on the Reader's Digest's continuing circulation of 
articles about school "palaces" --articles, he says, which are designed to shake the 
American citizen's faith in the good sense and integrity of his school board member. 








Munck's charges, contained in a strongly-worded five-page letter to Digest Editor 
DeWitt Wallace, referred specifically to the reprint in the October 1958 issue of an 
article, by Dorothy Thompson, "exhumed 14 months after its original publication," called 
"Must Schools Be Palaces?" 





He pointed out that the National School Boards Association, through its 51 federated 
state and territorial associations, represents "businessmen, farmers, professional men, 
plumbers, housewives, and just plain public-spirited citizens" who give up thousands of 
hours every week to make sure tax money entrusted to them for children's schooling is 
spent wisely. 





"When the Digest implies," he goes on, "that most school boards are approving of (or 
being hoodwinked into) building schools which are 'crushingly expensive'in physical plant 
and maintenance; that these school boards rate swimming pools, air-conditioning and bowl- 
ing alleys over a high-quality curricular program, the Digest is insulting the integrity, 
the intelligence, and the devotion to duty of thousands of school board members." 





Lawyer Munck, who has chalked up some 16 years of school board service in California, 
also blasts the Digest's assumption that the "new school in almost any thriving communi- 
ty is apt to be the most luxurious and costly building in town." He cites several ex- 
amples of new fat-rendering plants, banks, police and fire headquarters, and drive-ins 

which are costing more per square foot to build 
than new schoolhouses going up in the same towns. 





He also attacks as false and "cagey" the Digest 
argument that the classroom teacher is the "fall 
guy for palace-happy builders," and that money 

is being siphoned from teachers' pockets to pay 
for costly buildings. His letter winds up with 
a direct invitation to Editor Wallace: "If you 
are sincerely interested in improving public ed- 
ucation in the United States, perhaps you would 
be available to discuss with me and other leaders 
of NSBA ways and means of meeting the educational 
needs of our youth.” 





NOTE: More counterfire came from Architectural 


NSBA President Munck, center, visits Forum this week when it announced that its next 
on eastern trip last week with two ———_.,.. m c 
New York Times education staff mem- issue will contain a two-page editorial on school 


bers: Loren Pope, left, education "nisers" puncturing "the school palace stories." 
editor, and Leonard Buder. 
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MUNCK LETTER MAKES THESE POINTS 








",...Every melodrama must have its villain...a wicked ogre or a cruel 
giant. Apparently in this campaign on school 'palaces,' begun more 
than a year ago, the Digest is casting the American school board member 
as the villain of the piece." 

Ww 


",..The Digest implies that the new school in almost any thriving com- 
munity is apt to be the most luxurious and costly building in town. 

Any citizen can prove for himself whether this is true in his own com- 
munity. All he has to do is to take a look at the new houses, the new 
office buildings, banks, churches, motels, drive-in restaurants, and 
bowling alleys. Then he should take a look at the new school. Is it 
really a 'palace' compared to other new buildings in his town? For 
example; In Kearny, N. J., a fat rendering plant is being built ata 
cost of $25.75 per square foot. Ten miles down the road, in Ridgewood, 
N. J., an elementary school is being built at a cost of $18.09 per square 
foot. In this area, anyway, it apparently costs more to build a plant 
to render fat than it does a plant to educate children." 


a 


",..A serious assumption made by the Digest in its campaign is that the 
classroom teacher is tic fall guy for the palace-happy builders. The 
Digest says money which is going into school buildings should instead 
be going into teachers' pockets in the form of adequate salaries." 


w 


",.-The truth is that the vast majority of school board members want 
both for their children--topnotch, well-prepared teachers and modern 
efficient buildings in which these teachers and children can work. In 
addition to paying teachers well, most school board members believe both 
the teacher and the child can do a better job in well-lighted, well- 
ventilated, well-equipped surroundings. It is our impression that most 
modern industrialists feel the same way about their employees." 


«x 


"...-In fact, the Digest itself appears to be a leading exponent of this 
modern philosophy of employee relations in its own headquarters. The 
handsome, beautifully-landscaped Digest building near Pleasantville is 
such a showcase that some 400 sightseers a month, according to reports, 
come to tour it." 

Ww 


",.eWhen the Digest's 2000-3000 employees feel the need for a break in 
the day's occupation, I am told, they can repair to one of the 36 em- 
ployee lounges thoughtfully provided by the management. Employees may 
relax in the Pink Shell Room...the Japanese Room...the South Sea Room 
.-ethe Fire Station Lounge (for men), or any of the others. Digest em- 
ployees can keep up with the news via a public address system...music 

is piped to their offices...a flower arranger comes to the Digest twice 

a week...she arranges flowers in the 'Flower Room'...the Digest heavily 
subsidizes a bus service for employees. Yes, the Digest must be a pleas- 
ant place to work. 


"Let us ask ourselves if now is really the time for a campaign of re- 
trenchment in either school facilities or teachers' salaries.... Shouldn't 
we be thinking less about taxes and more about how to provide our children 
with the finest teachers and facilities that money can buy?" 











NAVY MAN ANCHORS IN CLASSROOM 


It took Joseph J. Giblon nearly half a century to find his niche in life. Now the 
sometimes sailor, sometimes businessman is firmly anchored in the Hatboro (Pa.) High 
School and having the time of his life. Quite a life, too, considering that Giblon is 
62, served 24 years in the Navy, and didn't even get his high-school diploma until he 
was 52 years old. 





Giblon quit school after the 6th grade and a few years later went into the Navy. 
During World War I he was with the Atlantic Fleet, part of the time on convoy duty. 
In World War II he was in the Pacific, first on a minesweeper and then with the Seabees. 
Between wars there was a four-year break while he ran a business in California. 





Giblon retired as a Chief Warrant Bos'n -- not a bad rank, but one which he knew 
he could have exceeded with any sort of education. So, when he was mustered out in 
1945, he decided to do what he couldn't do years before -- go to high school. 





By attending high school in Los Angeles during the day, night school at San Pedro 
in the evening, Giblon eventually got his high-school diploma in 1948. 





But that was just an appetizer. That same fall he started college work at Los 
Angeles City College. When a death in the family brought him east the next January, 
he resumed his education at St. Joseph's College in Philadelphia. 





In five years he had his B.A. in the social sciences, with a major in history. 





It was really while going to college that Giblon decided to become a teacher. Why? 
Because "I saw how hard it was to grasp things when teachers merely lectured, with an 
attitude that ‘it's just too bad if you don't get it.' I didn't think that was really 
teaching, and I decided that I wanted to help kids learn in a better way than I was 
taught." 





So it was back to school again to get the necessary credits in education. In the 
meantime, he built himself a house in the country because "I felt I needed to work with 
my hands. I was getting brain-fatigue.” 





In the spring of 1956 he had the necessary credits, and that fall he began his 
long-postponed career. He started out as a substitute teacher at North Penn High, 
Lansdale, Pa., and then at Ambler (Pa.) High School. The 
following spring he was given a test in Hatboro, Pa. that 
would challenge any teacher. With only 10 weeks of the 
school year to go, he took over the class of a teacher 
who had died suddenly. 





He must have done all right, the next year he had a 
regular job here, teaching civics, Pennsylvania history, 
and American history in the ninth grade. 





What are his plans for the future? Giblon says he 
doesn't plan to get any further degrees. He's happy now. 
He wants to stay in the classroom doing the kind of job he 
thinks needs to be done with high-school students. 





Giblon says there are two main reasons for his enjoy- 
ment of a career in teaching: "I feel that some of the 
youth of my students will rub off on me," and "I want to 
do some good before I pass on." It might well be that 
some of the youth of this 62-year-old youngster is really 
rubbing off on his students. 














The Wheeling (W.Va.) News-Register has given its editorial approval to a 
proposal that children start school at a later age than they do now. The 
paper thus is falling in line with a growing number of educators who feel 
that the minimum admission age for the first grade should be raised. 





At present in West Virginia a child who is six years old by February 1 can 
enroll in the first grade the preceding September. R. Virgil Rohrbaugh, 
state superintendent of schools, proposed that for September enrollment, a 
child must reach his sixth birthday the following month. 














Said the News-Register: "On the whole we probably are turning our young people out 
of school too early in life. Maybe they not only would be better educated but better ad- 
justed were we to start their formal education at a more mature age.” 





Surveys have shown that the typical school system now sets five years and eight or 
nine months as the minimum age for first-grade enrollment. [Indications are that every 
school planning a change intends to increase the minimum age. 





Frank R. Pauley, director of research for the Tulsa (Okla.) schools has long been 
suggesting that boys should start at least six months later than girls or, if both sexes 
are started at the same age, that the boys be held back in the first grade anywhere from 
six months to a full year. Boys just don't mature as fast as girls, Pauley said, and 
"too often immaturity is confused with mental slowness." 





p> If the mountain won't come to Mohammed, then Mohammed must go to the mountain. And 
if parents won't trek all the way to the city hall to take in the school board meetings, 
then it might be a good idea to take the school board meetings to the parents. 





That idea is going to be tried out in Lowell, Mass. this fall. Present plans cail 
for the board to meet in five different junior high-school buildings around the city. @ 





The suggestion came from Clement G. McDonough of the school board, and several PTA's 
have said they'd be glad to have the board meet in their schools. Whether the mobile 
board meeting idea becomes permanent depends entirely on how the people of Lowell react 
to it. 


» Devereux C. Josephs, chairman of President Eisenhower's Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School, said in Des Moines recently that after all the hoop-tee-doo following 
Russia's launching of Sputnik I a year ago, the United States has "returned to the right 
way of considering education." 





Predicting a good educational future for this country, he said education is going to 
cost more, but "we've got an expanding economy to pay for it." Physics, chemistry, and 
math are important," he said, "but there's a lot to education besides that." 





Josephs predicted a growth in adult education, either through more reading or through 
radio, travel, or television. "Parents who want to keep up with their children, to hold 
their respect, better learn what the kids are learning," he advised. 
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